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THE IROQUOIAN CONCEPT OF THE SOUL. : 

" Cyllenius now to Pluto's dreary reign 
Conveys the dead, a lamentable train. 



Trembling the spectres glide, and plaintive vent 
Thin, hollow screams, along the deep descent. 
As in the cavern of some rifted den, 
Where flock nocturnal bats, and birds obscene ; 
Cluster'd they hang, till at some sudden shock 
They move, and murmurs run through all the rock : 
So cowering fled the sable heaps of ghosts, 
And such a scream fill'd all the dismal coasts." 

Pope's Homer's Odyssey, book xxiv. 

In savagery, in barbarism, and in civilization, a large and vitally 
important part of the rites, customs, and institutions pertaining to 
these planes of culture has its basis in motives arising from the con- 
cepts of the soul and the psychic phenomena in man and animals, 
current at these different periods. 

Many of the rites, ceremonies, and observances of deep and vital 
consequence to the present and future welfare of the barbaric Iro- 
quois depended for their right to be directly on the concepts held 
by them concerning the nature and characteristics of the psychic 
potences quickening their own persons. Among the most impor- 
tant and interesting of these observances may be mentioned the 
acts performed to expel and drive from their cabins and their vicin- 
ity the souls of murdered enemies, sorcerers, or of those who have 
died unnatural, suicidal, or violent deaths ; the custom of performing 
acts and of making self-assessed gifts to fulfil the behests and 
requirements of dreams ; the scrupulous dispersion of birds and 
animals of evil portent under the impression that these represent 
through metempsychosis wizards and sorcerers ; the setting apart 
unused and other food for the benefit of souls subject to hunger ; 
the provision made at burial for the welfare and contentment of the 
soul on its journey to the land of disembodied spirits, by furnishing 
the corpse with food, arms, tools, raiment, etc. ; the ordinances and 
ceremonies required to discover, and, if need be, to destroy the souls 
of sorcerers, which these evil and sinister persons conceal in some 
place and in some object quite foreign to the body, as in a magical 
boat at the top of a sky-piercing tree, so that the destruction of the 
body of these persons does not result in their death, since so long 
as its soul is intact, the body may be renewed, even from a portion of 

1 Paper read at the Sixth Annual Meeting of the American Folk-Lore Society, 
Washington, D. C, December 29, 1894. 
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the body ; lastly, the barbaric and turbulent annual Dream Feast or 
Ceremonial, called Ka-ne n -hwa-r6-ri, held in midwinter and lasting 
five days. All this, and more too, becomes matter of interest and of 
deep import so soon as a definite and clear insight into the Iroquoian 
concept of the soul is gained. 

It is too much, of course, to expect to find these psychologic ideas 
of the Iroquoian philosophers logical and free from difficulties and 
contradictions, the more so, since such concepts among the most 
highly cultured races are far less positive and. self-consistent than 
they are usually represented. With rare exceptions, no one person 
possesses a definite and persistent conception of the soul and the 
future life, — the idea of immortality. 

According to the most common opinion among Iroquoian sages, 
man is endowed with one sensitive soul which is the animating prin- 
ciple of the body, and with one or more reasonable or intelligent 
souls or psychic entities, some persons being reputed at times to 
have four or five of the latter class at one and the same period, while 
at other times the same persons may not have one of this class of 
souls. 

The Iroquois carefully discriminated between the soul which ani- 
mates the body, and which after death, it is claimed, resides in the 
skeleton, and that which is regarded as the reasonable and intelli- 
gent soul. When there is in any individual a superfluity of souls, 
they are those only which are endowed with reason and intelligence, 
for the sensitive or animating soul is never duplicated. 

The genesis of the concept of a soul or psychic potence in man 
distinct from his body appears to be one of the earliest in regard to 
the economy of the human body. This dualism of body and spirit 
was, perhaps, partly suggested by the phenomena of death, the 
cessation of breathing, the dissolution of the animal body. Whence 
it comes that in many languages the word for soul is cognate with 
that which is denotive of breath or thing breathed, — the absence 
of this from the body being the most striking and unfailing sign 
of death. This deduction was also very probably strengthened, if 
not partly suggested, by other striking phenomena of the psychic 
powers in the living human body, — cases of seeming detachment of 
the intellectual faculties, dreams, visions, apparitions, longings, and 
desires regarded as the manifestations of diverse indwelling potences 
or spirits. When once the Iroquois had discovered in themselves a 
soul, a living thing, distinct from the body, they inferred, in accord- 
ance with their subjective philosophy, that not only they themselves 
but animals also and things inanimate by nature were endowed with 
souls, and that all these souls would exist in a future life. 

Iroquoian psychic philosophy represented the soul as exceedingly 
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subtile and refined, yet material withal, since it could be inclosed 
in a gourd bottle ; as dark and sombre like a shadow in color ; as 
possessing the form of the body, with a head, teeth, body, arms, legs, 
feet, etc. ; as partially blind by day but sharp-sighted by night ; 
as immortal by some, but as subject to death and even annihilation 
by others ; as specifically carnivorous, but also eating the things 
which constitute the ordinary food of the living ; as having the abil- 
ity of uttering sounds, speech, sometimes resembling the whistling 
or the trilled note of the cricket, and sometimes resembling that 
plaintive and doleful exclamation so largely used and imitated in 
the chants of death and of public and private condolence and mourn- 
ing. 

In regard to the state and condition of the soul after death there 
were several well-defined though inconsistent beliefs, among which 
the following may be noticed here : — 

That the soul abode in and about the corpse, whether it lay in the 
grave or on a scaffold, promenading by night through the villages, 
entering their lodges and cabins to share in the feasts by eating what 
remained in the pots ; that after the decennial Feast of the Dead it 
remained quiescent and contented, unless it came forth to be reem- 
bodied by being born again of some woman, in proof of which the 
Iroquoian philosophers adduced the striking fact of the remarkable 
resemblance of certain living persons with others who had been long 
dead ; that after the Feast of the Dead, the soul, robed in beautiful 
fur mantles and adorned with bracelets and necklaces, took up its 
journey westward, towards the setting sun, to reach the spirit land, 
where each tribe or nation has its own particular village, to which 
the soul hailing from another tribe or nation was not at all welcome, 
and where the souls of those who have died in war and of those who 
have committed suicide have separate villages, since they are not 
permitted to visit the others, as they are feared by them ; that the 
souls apart from hunting, fishing, and from being engaged in the 
usual pursuits of the living, dance for their own amusement and for 
the health of AtaM n 'tsik, the weird Mistress of the Manes ; lastly, 
that the souls of the decrepit and superannuated and of infants and 
small children, not having the strength of body and limb requisite 
to make the long and trying journey to the land of souls, remain in 
the country where they have their own villages ; to these are at- 
tributed the noises of the doors and flaps of their cabins and lodges 
made by the ingress and egress of these inoffensive souls ; to these 
likewise are attributed the voices heard of children hunting birds 
and pursuing small game in the fields ; these souls, it is also claimed, 
plant corn in season, using the abandoned fields of the living, raising 
thereon oq-sk?n'-n&' o-n^'-M, " ghost-corn," commonly called squirrel 
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corn, Dicentra Canadensis. When villages with their stores and 
caches of corn were burned, the people took great pains in gathering 
the parched corn into a heap in the middle of the burned district to 
be used by these feeble and harmless souls for food. 

The phenomena of dreams, and possibly of memory, seem to 
have led the Iroquoian philosophers to think that the intelligent and 
reasonable soul or power in man possesses the ability to leave the 
body and to return to it at will. This view represents it far more 
independent and possessed of far more liberty than that usually 
accorded the soul among civilized peoples. It separates itself, 
according to this view, from the body at will, taking flight to make 
excursions wherever it pleases without ever losing its bearings, con- 
veying itself through the air over lakes, forests, and seas, and pene- 
trating into the most inaccessible and barred places. In making 
these great journeys, it is checked by nothing, for it is spirit and 
superhuman. All this is reasonable and justifiable, for, say they, 
does it not give us knowledge of things far distant and quite beyond 
the reach of the body, which it could not do had it not in person 
visited the objects and places represented to us in dreams and 
visions ? These spontaneous excursions of the soul are made, they 
claim, for the purpose of obtaining something necessary for the wel- 
fare of the body, and, as the body is only a unit in the community, 
for the nation at large, as well. To show how intimately connected 
with the life and welfare of the community the Iroquois statesmen 
thought the lives of individuals to be may be gathered from the 
following single instance. In the League Condolence Council, the 
orator, speaking of the consequences to the commonwealth at large 
the deaths of the different persons and orders of persons entailed, 
says, " But, when the woman dies, a long line (or series) of persons 
fall, and we are thus made very poor by it." 

Whence the soul had this power of knowing and learning what 
was necessary, and thus conducive, to the health and happiness of the 
body, no very self-consistent explanation was attempted by the com- 
mon people ; but among the ancients and the sage shamans of the 
Iroquoian community it was a general opinion that these desires were 
incited or superinduced by Tha-r<r-kya-w&''-ko n , the Sky-god and fast 
friend of man, to add to the welfare and happiness of the human 
race. It is, therefore, not remarkable or marvellous to find among 
this people that the dream became the motive and occasion of elab- 
orate ceremonial and other observances, the unquestioned and deter- 
mining oracle in the most minute or most important civil matters as 
well as in the most momentous affairs of state and war. This of 
course was a logical and necessary consequence of the doctrine that 
the dream is a promulgating of a message of Tha-ro n -hya-wd ,K ko n , 
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brought to the knowledge of man by the reasonable soul in the form 
of an innate desire or in a dream. It is, therefore, not surprising to 
find word-sentences such as the following, ka-te-r&'-sw&'s, " I dream 
(as a habit)," but literally, " I affect myself with luck, fortune," and 
passively, " I am affected with luck, fortune ; " and, wa-te-rd''-sivo, 
" it endows with luck, fortune, prosperity," which is a descriptive 
appellation of a dream. The noun-stem in both these sentences is 
o-te-ra! 'swtf , "luck, fortune, prosperity, chance." These two sen- 
tence-words show how intimately the welfare of the human race was 
connected with the phenomena of dreams, in the conceptions of the 
Iroquoian people. Hence, it followed that the fulfilling of the com- 
mands and requirements of a dream became seriously the business 
not only of the dreamer himself, but also of the entire tribe and 
nation, because Tha-ro n -kya-wct''-ko*, it is repeated, was revered as 
their supreme god and ancient of days, and as a god ever solicitous 
for the welfare of man, and it would have been regarded as sacri- 
lege not to obey his behests. The most important observance held 
in honor of the dream-god, A-i'-ko"', was named Ka-ne"-hwa-r6-rt, 
literally, a driving or propelling of the brain, but meaning latterly, to 
roar or mumble, commonly called the Feast of Dreams, held in mid- 
winter and lasting five days. The god A-i'-ko n ' was the messenger 
of Tha-ro n -kya-wa''-ko n , and it is he who announces to the reasonable 
soul the commands of his master. 

When once the dualism of the body and the psychic potence 
became firmly established, it was consonant with savage reflection 
to regard this union between the sensitive soul and the body as gen- 
eral and persistent through all bodily change. And in due time the 
association of ideas arising from this dualism coexistent in the body 
would become so powerful and so firmly fixed that the sight of a 
corpse, yea, even of a heap of human bones, would awaken at once 
the idea of the sensitive soul which was known to have been its 
tenant during life. When once the idea that the sensitive soul 
resided in the marrow of the bones, the most enduring portion of 
the human body, became firmly fixed, it was not difficult to follow this 
with the further doctrine that the brain, encased in the largest bony 
structure of the skeleton, was the appointed seat and abiding-place 
of the intelligent soul or spirit. The use of the war-club and the 
battle-axe would soon decide for the savage mind that reason and 
consciousness (mind) abide in the brain, since a blow on the head 
from either arm drove from the unfortunate one all reason and con- 
sciousness ,* hence, it was also believed that the removal of the brains 
from the head rendered the sensitive or animating soul stupid and 
implacable and capable of committing excesses in the way of prey- 
ing on the living. This view is recognized in the common Iro- 
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quoian tradition that on the way to the land of disembodied spirits 
there dwells a person called " Head-opener," Ha-sko-t&'-hra-raks, who 
makes it his business to take the brains from the dead, some say to 
eat them, others, to keep them. Both these views had their advo- 
cates, but the preservation of them is, perhaps, the more usually 
adopted, according as it does with several traditions. 

Since language, the product of continuous development and the 
earliest of the arts of the human mind, can carry us back to periods 
of time and thought to which no other kind of data and evidence 
can bring us, it may be well to examine a few of the principal words 
applied to their psychic powers by the Iroquois, thereby to learn if 
possible what the Iroquoian philosophers conceived the soul or soul- 
entity to be. 

The first to be considered, and the one the most usually and spe- 
cifically applied to the soul, is eri or eridsd', or aweriasa\ "the 
soul; the heart; the mind considered as the seat of sentiment." 
This term is evidently a derivative from the verb rii'ri, " he intends, 
thinks, desires." So that it may be seen at once that the heart or 
soul was regarded as the agent or seat of desire, purpose, intention, 
sentiment, of a longing for something. It was one of the cardinal 
doctrines of Iroquoian philosophy that the desire or longing for 
something and the knowledge of things come to the human under- 
standing through two very different avenues, — the one that of expe- 
rience, and the other that of intuition or spontaneous genesis in the 
depths of the soul ; in other words, it was taught that in addition 
to the desires and longings of the mind which are in a measure free 
and voluntary, arising as they do from a previous knowledge of the 
good or benefit derived from the object desired, and so suggested 
thereby, the soul has other longings and desires which are innate, 
hidden, spontaneous, intuitive, and which emanate from its depths, 
not through previous knowledge, but by an innate rapture of the 
soul itself for objects it has in view. The soul makes these desired 
objects known through the medium of dreams. If these desires 
and longings for things intended for the welfare of the body are sat- 
isfied, that is, if the things which the soul desires are furnished or 
supplied to it, it is pleased and filled with contentment ; but on the 
contrary if these longings are not heeded and no steps are taken to 
provide it with the things it desires, it becomes provoked and indig- 
nant, and not only does it not obtain for the body the benefits it 
sought to gain for it, but also does it frequently revolt against the 
body, causing it diverse diseases and affections, and even death 
itself. This, in connection with what has been said with reference 
to the excursive proclivities of the reasonable soul, will enable us to 
see in what way the verb-stem -d'-rf, " to intend, think, desire," now 
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under consideration, became the basis of such terms as kyoti-ti-ri and 
wa-kat-er-yoii '-ta-re\ " I know, know it," and " I know it, am aware of 
it, have knowledge of it, am acquainted with it ; " it could come to 
mean this only after it became the basis of a noun denoting " heart, 
soul," for these verb-stems signify literally, " my heart or soul is 
upon or present with it," hence, " I know it ; " wak-er'-yat, literally, 
" a heart is in me," but meaning, " I am brave, courageous ; " o-ryofl'- 
t&\ or o-ryM'-ta, for wa-er-yon' -t&' , is the name of the soul as the 
agent or means of knowledge, the essence that acquires knowledge. 

Another term applied to the operations of the psychic power, 
especially the intellectual faculties, in man, is the word ka- ni-ko"' -ret' , 
which in modern speech means "the mind, the intellect." It is a 
derivative from the verb-stem -ni-ko n -to n , " thinking, to think," which 
appears to be a reflexive form of the verb -ko n , " to see," with the 
pluraliiative suffix -to", denotive of the multiplicity of the act or 
thing affected by it. If this identification be correct, as seems prob- 
able, it would follow that the mind specifically was regarded as that 
agency, that power of the soul, which could " see itself, take cogni- 
zance of itself, know itself," hence, the faculty of consciousness. 
It is used to signify the present thought, the thoughts which suc- 
ceed one another, the habitual thought or cast of mind, and lastly, 
the principle of thought, that is, the soul itself. 

The word on-no n '-kwd't, in the modern acceptation of the term, 
signifies " medicine," whether it be something used on account of 
inherent virtue, or it be something used according to the arts of sor- 
cery. In archaic usage it is found to be a name of the soul. 
Moreover, like the word awery&sa', which has just been under con- 
sideration, it also is connected with a verb denotive of longing or 
desire by the soul. The verb in this instance is, in the third person 
masculine singular, rd-qti' -no" , and in archaic Huron and Onondaga, 
M-gti-nc^k, " he begs, craves it ; supplicates for it," etc. As a noun 
it signifies the thing that is the agent of the begging, craving, or 
desiring, as well as the object of the begging, craving, etc. The 
agent of the craving was the soul, and the cause of the begging or 
craving was the thing desired ; now, as the thing desired was sought 
only for the welfare and health of the body, for the curing of its ills, 
the soul from being regarded simply as the craver for things intended 
to cure finally came to be regarded as the curer as well. From this 
word on-no n -kw& 't is derived o%-nO n -kwd''-tcr&\ " medicine," i. e. the 
substance that cures, that can cure. Thus, it is found that a verb 
denoting simply " to beg, crave ; supplicate," has by a normal histori- 
cal linguistic development come to mean, first, the soul, and then, 
medicine or a curative agency, whether used from inherent virtue or 
from some occult power superinduced by the arts of sorcery. 

vol. vm. — no. 29. 8 
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These remarks may add some interest to the subject of the clas- 
sification of diseases among the Iroquois. In their philosophy 
diseases were divided into three categories : (r) those which are 
natural and which may be cured by natural means ; (2) those which 
are psychic, having their origin in the vindictiveness of the soul of 
the patient, when it is provoked to rebel against the body by not 
having supplied to it the object or objects it has desired for the cure 
and welfare of the body, and which are remedied simply by provid- 
ing the body betimes with the things desired for it by the soul ; and 
(3) those which are artificial or caused by the occult arts of witch- 
craft and sorcery working through spells and charms, and which are 
cured by removing from the body these causes of disease. It is 
only to those in the second category that the statements in this 
paper are to be considered as pertinent. 

Another term applied to the soul is uq-sken'-n?, " a spectre, phan- 
tom, the ghost or manes of a dead or living body; death itself." 
Strictly speaking, this term is applicable to the sensitive soul only, 
and not to the intelligent or reasonable soul. The Tuskaroras 
apply it to the apparition of a sorcerer appearing under the guise of 
his oid/o"' or his tutelary eidolon, i. e. in what is commonly called 
an assumed shape. The word uq-skgn'-ne is so old in use that it 
cannot be analyzed into simpler elements ; but there is no doubt 
that it is a form of the word tiq-skgil'-rg of the rhotacist Iroquoian 
dialects, meaning " bone." Thus, by this identification of the words 
for soul and for bone, it is shown from the evidence of language, 
confirmed as it is by common tradition, that the Iroquois regarded 
the bones of the dead, the skeleton, as the final resting-place of the 
sensitive or animating soul. 

A derivative of this noun is the descriptive term uq-sken -raJ -rt' , 
literally, " burned bones," probably from the resemblance of old 
bones to the white color of burned bones, but meaning "an ani- 
mated skeleton," what is commonly called a ghost, having the power 
to do and act, but ever exhibiting a malevolent and sinister disposi- 
tion towards mankind, being epecially and greedily fond of human 
flesh. This specifically carnivorous skeleton ghost or manes is 
thought to be animated by the sensitive soul, which is regarded as 
part and parcel of the body, and whose seat is in the marrow of the 
bones. It is this class of ghost-souls that harassed the fears of 
the Iroquois, for hunting-parties, it is said, were often made to fur- 
nish victims to these insatiate carnivora. 

It is a common belief that these skeleton ghosts dare not wade 
through cold water, preventing them from crossing in this manner 
fordable streams. This belief probably arose from the fact that 
cold water in contact with the body for a reasonable time appears to 
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affect the marrow of the bones rather than any other part of the 
system. This knowledge, it is claimed, often enabled persons to 
escape from these skeleton ghosts, by seeking shelter on an island 
or on a rock surrounded by water. 

Another term applied by the Iroquois to the soul is the word 
oia'ro"' . This word embodied the primitive doctrine of metempsy- 
chosis or the transmigration of souls, a doctrine which was evidently 
on the wane when the Iroquois first came in contact with European 
people, being displaced by that of a migration to the land of souls. 

It was a belief quite current among the Iroquois that every spe- 
cies of animals, birds, fish, and insects had in the spirit world a type 
or model for that species, which was many times larger and more 
perfect than any earthly member of that species, which was called 
the ancient or old one of that race of beings. This prototype was 
called the oia'ro"' of the species. This is confirmed by the analysis 
of the term oicHro"'. It is a derivative from the stem found in such a 
sentence-word as yu-yd'r-e", signifying, " it resembles it ; it looks 
like it." And the noun means " what is typified or copied ; imitated 
in form," etc. In modern usage, oia'ro"' is the name applied to the 
fetish or symbol of the tutelar spirit or soul of every person. 

Owing to the peculiar habits of the owl, the turtle-dove, and the 
manifestation of extraordinary traits by other animals, some of these 
creatures were regarded as the oia'ro"' of sorcerers and witches, 
whose chief occupation was the destruction of human life by means 
of their occult arts. Hence it is that these birds and animals came 
to be regarded as uncanny and of evil portent. A sorcerer when 
hard-pressed could transform himself into his oia'ro"', or its represen- 
tative, i. e. the soul of the sorcerer is not human but that of the 
ill-omened owl, or other object. 

In confirmation of the doctrine that every species of things had a 
prototype in the spirit world, the general Iroquoian term for flesh 
may be cited. This word is oieron'tdH . It is a derivative of the 
word now under discussion, namely, oia'ro"', meaning, as was found, 
the type or copy, the soul, the self. The noun oieron'td' means the 
substance of the soul or belonging to the soul, i. e. what is in the 
form of the type soul. 

In connection with this word oia'ro"', it may be interesting to know 
that the expression ru-ta'ra-n$*, " it duns, requires pay from, him," is 
used in reference to the supposed necessity of making a feast to the 
oia'ro"', as a tutelary or guardian spirit. 

Thus, we have a very summary view of the Iroquoian concept of 
the human soul. We have learned that the supposed excursive 
faculty of the soul, and the striking fact that it departed from the 
body at death, when loving eyes and anxious hearts watched the 
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dissolution of all that was earthly of some dear one, have, as they 
have other people, inspired the Iroquois with the belief that the 
departing soul or spirit was taking up its journey to some other 
home. 

In this watching with fear and hope beside the couch of dying 
friends and kin we may find the occasion and birthplace of the idea' 
of immortality ; and, so long as love kisses the lips of death, so long 
will the angel Hope hang the fadeless garland of immortality on the 
tombs of our dead. 

J. N. B. Hewitt. 

Washington, D. C. 



